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CORRECTIONS TO THE SIXTH EDI- 
TION OF SUPER'S FRENCH 
READER. 

The sixth edition of Super's 'French 
Reader' (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1890. 
Half leather, i2mo, pp. 240) is, in its new 
binding, a very neat and attractive volume. 
The vocabulary has been rewritten, and many 
typographical errors have been corrected in 
the text. A perusal of the book and a com- 
parison with earlier editions suggest the fol- 
lowing corrections : 

Page viii, dates of Xavier de Maistre, for 
1802 read 1S52. — P. 121 11. 2-3, for le cosaque 
read la cosaque (the dance) ; same remark 
for the note on p. 177. — P. 131. In the first 
stanza on this page the sixth line is wanting ; 
it should read : Je cherche partout mon ami. 

In the vocabulary the gender of a 
number of substantives is not indicated. 
They are : arpeggio, Egypte, gedlier, grand' 
mere, grandpere, jouet, milieu, ouest, re- 
connaissance, richard, seigneur, sillon, spleen. 
Also in louis d' 'or and tombee de nuit no 
gender is indicated. — Derriere, given as fem., 
should be masc. — The following words should 
be marked as having aspirate h : hiros, hon- 
teux, horde. — Outrage, given as fem., should 
be masc. — Se passer, not in vocabulary, should 
be given to cover p. 60, 1. 10. — For sein (p. 226) 
read sien. — For trone read trSne. — Instead of 
lour (p. 230) read trou. 

Further criticism would suggest that the 
pronunciation of words like indemnite be in- 
dicated in the vocabulary (that of solennel, 
etc., being represented). — "Words of which 
the spelling and meaning are alike in French 
and English" having been inserted in this 
edition (cf. conversation, distance), six should 
be given to cover p. 97, 1. 10. 

B. L. Bo wen. 
Ohio State University . 



SEMITIC AND OTHER GLOSSES TO 

Kluge's Etymologisches Wdrterbuch 

der deutschen Sprache. — II. 

Kaftan might have been treated ; the Ger- 
man is from the Polish kaftan, this from the 
Turkish qaftan, a dress, cf. Dozv, 1. c, pp. 



107-117. — With reference to Lat. -Greek cacare 
=caccare=K(i}(dv=KaM)idv (s. v. Kacken) see 
O. Weise, 'Lehnworter,' pp. 26 and 76; for 
M.H.G. qudt, bad, evil, reference should have 
been made to ' Otto den Quaden.' In Lithu- 
anian we have sziku and in Old-Irish cacc. — 
Kaffer, we are told, means ' ungebildeter 
Mensch,' properly a student-expression from 
the Arabic Kafir 'infidel'; but Weigand 
(' Worterbuch,' i, 832) has it better: Kaffer= 
Talmudicrabbin. Kaphri, a villager, a peasant, 
from the Hebr. kaphar, a village. — The noun 
Kaliber, Engl, caliber, is omitted ; from the 
Greek Ma'\vjtd5iov=HaAoziif)wv <naAairov?, 
a shoemaker's last (i. e. a wooden foot) ; so 
Pott and others, while some derive it from the 
Arabic qalab, a model (Skeat, s. v.) — The Lat. 
calx(s.v.Afl//f-) is derived from the Greek A'ti'A/j; 
see Weise, ' Lehnworter,' pp. 19, 50, 157 rem. 
and 195. Fick compares Church-Slav, skala, 
stone, and Gothic skalja, a tile, a brick. Skeat, 
s. v., is very unsatisfactory. — For Kalmank let 
Kluge consult Du Cange, ' Glossarium,' ii, 
44; we have the Greek xa/.ie.Aavxiov, a kind of 
cap made of camel's hair. — Greek xd/tr/AoS 
(camel) occurs for the first time in Aesch, 
'Suppl.,' 285. According to Lagarde Nomi- 
nal-formation in the Semitic languages (G'dt- 
ting. gelehrt. Abh., vol.xxxv, pp. 20 and 49) the 
Semitic gamal, camelus bactrianus, is derived 
from a verb gamala, he compensated, he took 
revenge ; attention is called to the fact that 
the Greek authors called this animal f/vr/ 
dixaxos and it is stated that "die wesent- 
liche Eigenschaft des Kamels Rachsucht ist." 
For Gothic ulbandus=A7z;«£/, Lagarde (ibid., 
221) says: "die Gothische Form isanerkannter- 
massen=iA£.p<i'cr-, bedeutet aber nicht den 
Elephanten, sondern das Kamel und zwar nicht 
bloss bei den Gothen, sondern auch bei den 
Niedersachsen, so gewiss die Herrn von 
Krocher als Besitzer von Olvenstedt ein Kamel 
im Schilde fiihren." There may have been in 
the mind of our Teutonic forefathers some 
confusion in terms. — The German Kamin is 
from the It. caminata, this from Lat. caminus, 
which, again, is derived from Greek xdmves 
(R. Hocie.iv, to burn). — If the authors of our two 
dictionaries would consult Lag. 'Arm.,' §1089, 
they would find that Greek xa/iapa, whence 
Rammer, chamber, is an Eranian loan-word, a 
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"fact of great importance for the history of 
architecture." — Under Kampfer it would be 
better to omit the last words "oder von dem 
Hebr. kdpher, Pech, Harz " ; Skeat's treat- 
ment is more satisfactory. — All the modern 
words, as Engl, cane, cannon, canon, canal, 
Germ. Kane I, etc., go back through Lat.- 
Greek-Phoenician to the non-Semitic (Akkadi- 
an) gi, gin 'reed.' From this Akkadian word 
was borrowed the Assyrian qanu, Hebr.-Phon. 
qaneh, Greek w«Vr«r=Latin canna, etc. — 
Why has Kl. omitted Kapital or Kapital, 
from Lat. capitellum ; cf. It. capitello, Engl, 
capital, the head of a column, pilaster; and 
Kapital, plur. Kapitalien from Late-Latin 
capitale=money ? — Very deficient are the 
articles Kapores and Koffer (Skeat, s. v. cof- 
fer, is not more satisfactory). Kappores is a 
special term in Hebrew, denoting the ritual 
performance among the Jews on the day pre- 
ceding that of the great atonement ; this rite 
consists in killing a cock or a chicken, pro- 
nouncing at the same time a prayer that the 
fowl may suffer for man as an expiatory victim, 
a kapparah, what otherwise he would have to 
suffer for the sins committed during the past 
year ; whence arose the phrase ' kappores 
gehen '=to be destroyed, to be killed ; instead 
of the fowl, money was sometimes offered. 
In the Pentateuch the kaphoreth was the ark 
of the covenant, and upon its lid the expiatory- 
blood was sprinkled by the high-priest on the 
great day of the atonement. From the same 
word, meaning a chest, an ark, is derived the 
French coffre, whence Germ. Koffer and 
Engl, coffer; the noun kaphoreth is derived 
from the verb kaphar, he covered, (see also 
Lagardk, 'Nominal formation,' 1. c, p. 237 
and 231.)— On Karat let Kluge read Lag., 
'Abh.,' 32, 1. 31; Skeat, s. v. carat; Zeit- 
schrift fiir V'dlkerpsychologie xiii, 240 ; S. 
Fraenkel, 'Aramaische Lehnworter im Ara- 
bischen,' pp. 200-1. — I miss the word Karnies=^ 
Engl. cornice=Fr. corniche, It. cornice, Lat. 
coronis, Greek xv/jgovi< a wreath. — Kl. has 
Kardatsche , but why not Karldtcshe? from It. 
cartoccio, Fr. cartouche (cf. Engl, cartouche, 
cartridge), from It. carta=Lat. charta, paper, 
from Greek x'V r '/ f ; from the same has been 
borrowed the German Karte, Eng. card. — 
Why have we not Kassierer, Engl, cashier, 



Fr. caissier, from the Arabic hazna, treasure? 
Cf. magazin.— The paragraph Kastanie is taken 
from Skeat, s. v. chestnut; the usual deriva- 
tion of ua6ravia from the city Ka'Grava, 
is but a popular etymology. — Lag. in 
an article on Kastanie (Gotting. Gelehrt. 
Nachr., 1889, 299-307.=' Mittheilungen ' (iii, 
206-214; see also Lag. 'Arm.,' § 1115) shows 
that Greek na6ravEa is a word borrowed 
from the Armenian kaskeni=chestnut-tree, 
and this is from kask=chestnut; Kask is an Ar- 
menian word=aA<v r '*!'=Avestan q-'a-s (Lag., 
'Arm.,' §§ 1114 and 1791) ; from this is derived 
the noun kask, " weil die Kastanie wiein der 
Provence zur chatigna (Mehlbrei), so in Ar- 
menien zu einem Muse zerrieben, genossen 
wurde. Armenisches kask ist nicht bloss 
Kastanie, sondern auch geschrotene, reine 
Gerste und ein Gekoch von Gerste und Wei- 
zen, gleich einem Muse, einem Breie.' Armen- 
ian kask (=Persian kask) passed into Arabic 
as kisk (cf. E. W. Lane, ' 1001 Nights,' ii, 424) 
=Greek ;rr;(mV; =Semitic c arisa (whence 
Hirsen-mus, Hirse ; cf. above). Armenian 
Kask-eni=Greek mcx6tcxi'ecx (for xcx6Hcxvsa, a 
case of dissimilation)=chestnut-tree ; termi- 
nation -eni=Avestan -aenya=Greek -avsoi ; 
Latin castanea vesca. The result of La- 
garde's investigation is : Die castanea (ves- 
ca) tragt einen eranischen Namen und ist zu 
einer Zeit, deren sich die Alten noch entsan- 
nen (cf. Pliny, xv, 23) iiber Lydien nach Grie- 
chenland gekommen. — Not better is the article 
Kattun. The word goes back to Arab, qutn, 
qutun, cf. al-qutun, M.H.G. deralcotton, O.Fr. 
auqueton (see Alw. Schultz, ' Das hofische 
Leben,' etc., 2 ii, 38-40). — Greek ^a'rr«-=Lat. 
catta, Katze=fe\is domestica (Mart, xiii, 69) 
came from Egypt. 10 — With reference to Ker- 
ker Kl. should remember that Sicilian-Greek 
Kcioxafj'-.v is from Latin career and for cicer, 
whence Kicher-erbse, see Lag., 'Arm.,' §1996 ; 
cicer is from the Armenian sisern (pea). — I 
miss A7«z'zVr=piano, from Fr. clavier ; and 
and this from Latin clavis. — Klepper is a N.H. 
G. word ; according to Grimm's 'Worterbuch,' 
it is used of horses as well as of human beings ; 

i<». I hope that the fifth edition will have a word on 
' Meerkatze,' for the etymology of which Kluge may refer to 
the London Academy of 1889, Nos. 816, 918 and 919, pp. 322, 
341- 373 and 388. 
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such being the case, an etymology from the 
Hebrew keleb (dog) suggests itself at once. 
This Hebrew word is used of human beings in 
a contemptible sense, and from it may have 
come the noun Klepper used of both human 
beings and horses. — Under Knaster, Engl, 
canaster, it should have been remarked that 
tobacco is so called from the rush-basket 
(Sp. canastro, It. canestro, Lat. canistrum, 
Greek xava-dcpr.v) in which it was originally 
shipped from South America. — " Knauser 
(Engl, miser) masc. erst N.H.D. wohl kaum 
aus M.H.D. knuz keck, verwegen, (gegen 
Arme) hochfahrend." (Kluge). But Knauser, 
Low-Germ, knuser (verb knusern and knusen) 
is of Jewish origin ; cf. the Jewish kinus, k«nus 
=the heaping up (of money), from the verb 
k«nas, to heap up, to gather, to hoard. At 
the time when the word was coined, 'knauser' 
and Jewish usurer were to the people synon- 
ymous terms, the money-changers and usurers 
belonging almost exclusively to that nation — 
so at least the common people thought. — I 
miss a reference to der Kneif, a hedging-bill, 
a clasp-knife ; Du. Knif, a curved knife; cf. 
Engl, knife; Fr. canif; in Middle-Germany 
we say provincially 'der Kneip.' — One of the 
worst mistakes in the dictionary is the treat- 
ment of Kneipe. Kluge says: 'ErstN.H.D., 
dunkeln Ursprungs ' ; but continues, 'verwant- 
schaftiche Beziehung zu kneipen [to nip, 
to pinch] lasst sich nur vermuten, da eine 
altere vermittelnde Bedeutung ftir Kneipe 
' Schenke ' [tavern] fehlt ; urspriinglich war 
Kneipe eine gemeine Schenke. Steht es in Be- 
ziehung zu ndl. (Du.) knijp, 'Enge, Verlegen- 
heit'? eher zundl. (Du.) knip 'Vogelfalle, Bor- 
dell ' ? — Another scholar, Hermann Ronsch 
{Berliner Philol. Wochenschrift, 27 Feb. 1886, 
cols. 259-260), derives it, by way of popular 
etymology, from the Greek KaXvfh], a hut 
(cf. xaXvTtTfiv) ; calyba, according to him, 
became canaba, owing to its similar sound to 
chalybs (xd\vil<; for the change of v to a he 
quotes calix (Ke/c/i) from kv'Xic, and for the 
change of / to n, he compares Lat. lympha 
from Greek i'v'/.icpy ', cf. also O. Weise, 'Lehn- 
worter,' p. 62 rem. 2. Let Kluge study Psalteri- 
um memphiticum (Lagarde), p. 155, where 
we read : hanutha Syris idem est quod hal- 
liska=r? Ae6xr/ Regn. iv, 23, 11; Ezech. 40, 



44, Hebraeis et t) rafispva Act. 28, 15 (unde 
nos Zabern, Engl, tavern effinximus) Graecis ; 
vocabulum ad Armenios migravit (Lag., ' On- 
omastica,' I, 229; id., 'Arm.,' p. 64, No. 966)= 
kanouo=£/j/a<5r7;p;o>'(EusEB.'Histor.eccles.,' 
iv, 15, 29). The Syriac noun is derived from a 
verb hanah, to rest, also=to stay over night; 
hanutha is the noun with the article ; hannva 
the same without the article ; this passed over 
to the Arabians as hamuvat=hanuvva, whence 
Italian and Spanish canova ; from the Syriac 
haii^wa we have Latin canipa, canapa and can- 
aba (cf. German Kanape, Fr. canap^=sopha) ; 
from canipa we have the German Kneipe ; see 
also Lag. 'Mitth.,' ii, 363 ff. ; S. Fraenkel, 
1. c, p. 172; Levy, 'Modern-Hebrew Diction- 
ary,' ii, 60, a ; Lagarde, 'Symmicta,' p. 59. In 
former days most of the lower taverns were 
kept in Germany by Jews ; such is even now 
the case in the Eastern part of the Empire and 
in Poland ; and this accounts for the fact that 
Kneipe originally denoted a low tavern. Every 
one acquainted with the history of German 
student-life, knows that, especially during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, such 
taverns were the chief resorts for students ; 
among these the word kneifen for fctieipen 
was coined. — Latin corallium is borrowed from 
the Greek xcpa'XAiov (Diosco rides) — and co- 
riandrum from Greek T<<>piavvov, Aristoph., 
'Equ.,' 676; cf. It. coriandro, coriandolo, Sp. 
culantro. — With reference to Kot observe 
that we say in German also die Kate ; for 
Kreide, that the Island of Crete does not 
contain chalk. — Polish karczma, inn (whence 
Kretschem) is from the Arabic haradj, tribute, 
through the medium of Turkish khardjamaq, 
to spend, to consume, khardjama expenses, 
especially for food and drink at an inn. The 
German Kretschmar or Kretzmer is formed 
from Polish karczmarz, inn-keeper. — Kluge 
should have known that Lat. -Greek cuminum, 
xv/.nvoy {Kihmnel) is from the Semitic kam- 
m6n; cf., for example, Lag., 'Arm.,' p. 122, 
§1780; id., 'Nominal-formation,' p. 89. — We 
might have expected a word or two on Gumnii, 
Engl, gum, from Lat. gummi orcummi, Greek 
xo'ju/.n, from Egyptian kami ; or on Koumis, 
Polish kumys, a beverage of milk from Tataric 
coumiz. — Kumpest, Kl. says; 'aus M.H.D. 
kumpost, auch kump6st, Eingemachtes, be- 
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sonders Sauerkraut, aus dem Roman. (Ital. 
composto).' This is not an etymology. There 
are two words used in German, Kumpest or 
Kumpost and Kompdtt; the latter is of Indo- 
Germanic origin (cf. compotere) ; the former is 
Semitic. In Aramean we have the verb kSbas 
(Hebr. kabas), borrowed from the Ninivite- 
Assyrian kabasu (properly to tread down) ; 
this passed into Arabic as kabasa, with the 
meaning of conserving, putting up fruits (cf. 
Dozv, 'Supplement aux dictionnaires arabes,' 
ii, 439). From this we may derive the Italian 
comp<5sta (cf.LEvy's 'Modern-Hebrew Diction- 
ary,' ii, 290 f. ; S. Fraenkel, 1. c, p. 37). The 
insertion of an m before b or p is not in- 
frequent. 11 Arabic kabasa=mariner, tremper 
dans le vinaigre, conserver qqch. ; kabs u =con- 
servation des fruits. — To Kuppel let Kl. add 
It. cupola, from Late-Latin cupula=fornix ro- 
tundus ; this from Latin cupa, Greek unvnrfiov 
=xafia'pa v liti roov dua'imv y/vo/ievt/; and 
this perhaps from the Hebr. qubbah, a tent, a 
chamber ("Numbers," xxv, 8); cf. Arab, 
qubbatun tentroof, vault, tabernaculum ; kuv- 
itrfiov is mentioned in Hesych., ii, p. 525, No. 
3834 (edit. Moritz Schmidt); also compare 
al-qubbu=Alkoven. — Greek yXvuv ppita be- 
came in Latin liquiritia, after the analogy of 
liquere, whence Lakritze. — Laterne for Lan- 
terne, cf. M.H.G. lant'erne from Fr. lanterne, 
from Lat. lanterna, which is borrowed from 
Greek Aannrn/ '/->. — Lecken{i)=X.o kick, to beat, 
is compared by Professor Paul Haupt with 
Engl, to lick some one (to thrash one). 12 — Kl. 
might have mentioned Letter=iEmporkirche 
=gallery in a church, from Late-Lat. lecto- 
rium, and Z<?^«d?r=reading-desk in a church, 
pulpit, from Late-Lat. lectionarium. — An ety- 
mological note on Lilie, lily will, have to con- 
sider now Gutting: Gelehrt. Nachrichten, 1886, 
p. 141 ff.=LAG. ' Mitth.' ii, 23. The Latin 

11 Cf. ^//f^o'<i:"l///=Hebrew Habbeqfiq; ambubaiae 
(Hor., ' Sat.' <T,2,'; from Syriac abf.b ; and often in Assyri- 
an ; for example imb*. they called for ibbii ; cumbu for cubbu, 

etc. 

12 Also written locken, for example ' wider den Stachel 
l'icken,' Acts ix, 5 ' Rs wird dir schwer werden, wider den 
Stachel zu locken '=it is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks. It is the Greek Aa'z, Xdy-h/V and XaK-r-i'^r.l /-, 
to kick with the foot. Curtius, ' Grundziige,'5 No. 534 has 
to be corrected accordingly. Skeat does not mention to 
lick=to kick. 



lilia is from the Greek Xeiptov, and this from 
the Egyptian pj/pi (by dissimilation X?/pi),from 
a verb meaning to unfold ; cf. Persian laleh. 
'Rose und Lilie: poiiv und Xeiptov stammen 
nicht — wie V. Hehn 4 202 meint — von Central - 
Asien, sondern die eine von Persien, die 
andere von Egypten, wenigstens die uns aus 
Egypten zugekommene weisse Lilie.- — For 
Losen compare the noun der Loser=Qft\x des 
Wildes. 

To the article ' Malve ' let Kl. add that 
malva is borrowed from the Greek paXdx>/ 
(cf. Lottner, KZ., vii, 164) ; some have deriv- 
ed the Greek form from the Hebrew malluah, 
for example, Benfey, O. Schrader, etc., but 
see L. Fleischer's remarks in Levy's 
'Modern Hebrew Dictionary,' ii, 568, a, and 
Lcew, 'Aram. Pflanzennamen,' §§190, 308.— 
Mampfen=Xo stutter, seems to me to be of an 
onomatopoetic origin. — Why have we not a 
word on Mammon, which has become natural- 
ized on German soil ? See Gotting. Gelehrt. 
Am., 1884, 278f.=LAGARDE, ' Mitteilungen,' i, 
229; also Lag., 'Nominal-formation,' p. 185; 
E. Kautzsch, 'Aramaische Grammatik,' pp. 
10 and 173; Duval in the Revue des Hudes 
juives (1883) 143. And C. Bezold, London 
Academy (1888), p. 4i6.=Mandel(2)<Greek 
d,uvy8a'X.t/ which became in Latin amygdala. 
Later on this was changed into amandola, 
based on a popular analogy to mandere, to 
chew ; for Engl, almond compare Sp. al- 
mendra. — The Latin massa (Plaut. 'mil. 
glor.' 1065) whence German Masse, is not a 
genuine Latin word ; it stands for maza and 
this from the Greek //a'Ca dough (from /.ta'czFiv 
to knead dough).— I miss merzen, ausmer- 
zen to reject, to remove; cf. das Merzschaf; 
and Metall, another thoroughly Germanized 
word < Greek /iszaXXv; this, according to 
many scholars, from a Semitic verb matala to 
forge; see, for example, Bezz. Beitr., ii, 535; 

0. Schrader, ' Sprachvergleichung und Ur- 
geschichte ' 2 222-3 ! others derive it from the 
Greek ne.TaXX.civ, to seek, to dig for some- 
thing, for example, L. Fleischer in Levy, 

1. <:., ii, 309, b. But iierrxXXdni means only to 
seek, to look for ; see also Kvicala in Berichte 
der histor.-philologischen Klasse der Wiener 
Academic, 1879, p. 89; A. Fick and A. Mul- 
ler in Bezz. Beitr. i, 203 and 335; id ; ix, 134; 
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Buchsenschutz in Zeitschrift fur das Gyvi- 
nasialwesen, 1S75, p. 248. — To find the real ety- 
mology of Mente (1) and (2), the user of Kluge's 
' etymological ' dictionary is compelled to con- 
sult such books as Bracket, 'Dictionnaire £ty- 
mologique de la langue francaise, p. 352. — 
Mieiie, we are simply told, 'erst N.H.D. aus 
frz. mine.' That does not help us. German 
Miene and Engl, mien are from the French 
mine<It. mina<Lat. mina=mena (features); 
Miene machen=X.o threaten, from Latin mina, 
minare, and Mine, a mine, should also be 
mentioned. — Speaking of MHz, Engl, milt, 
Kl. says: ' diese Bezeichnung der ' Milz ' ist 
spezifisch germanisch.' Let him seek better 
information in Lag., 'Arm.,' p. 98, §1412, where 
Armenian malz occurs=German MHz. — For 
Maurus, : MaCo/j?=,</£/la?, Mohr, see Du 
Cange, s. v. — For Mutter, cf. also Essig- 
mutter from Du. Moder=Bodensatz, sedi- 
ments, grounds, with t for d.n 

The Greek va'p^oi whence Latin nardus 
and German Narde goes back to Hebrew 
nered and this to Skt. nalada. Cf. for example, 
I. Loiiw, 'Aramaische Pflanzennamen,' §316 ; 
Getting. Gelehrt. Sachr., 1886, i45ff.=LAG., 
' Mittheilungen,' ii, 25ft . 

Oase has become a good German word, 
from Greek ava6i c . (Strabo) or <mcvf (Ulp., 
' Dig.'), which according to some is the Coptic 
ouahe, and according to others the Arabic 
uadi, a valley, a plain. H — For Oel and Olive 
Ki.uge should have noticed that Latin oleum 
was formed from Greek kXaiov on the analogy 
of Lat. olere, to emit a smell, to smell of any- 
thing. On 'oil, olive, and olive tree' see 
G'dtting. Gelehrt. Naclir., 1889, 307 ff.=LAG., 
' Mitth.,' iii, 21 ff. ; the home of the olive tree 
is Armenia. Oil in Armenian is ivX or euX ; 
modern Armenian .A, which in its pronuncia- 
tion seems to be older than the written e.vX, 
ivX (cf. Lag., 'Arm.,' §207); tvX, fi^ and eX 
are connected with eXaiov, which cannot be 

13. The French auimuce, Spanish almutsa (English amice, 
American your, of Philol. x, 221) point to an Arabic origin 
of the word Miitzs. Skeat's etymology is very improbable. 
If Father Lammens, in his ' Remarques sur les mots fran- 
cais derives de l'arabe,' Beyrouth 1890, has not treated 
aumuce, I hope that Professor Lagarde or some other Semi- 
tist will favor us with a discussion of aumuce — Miitze. 

14. This latter derivation, according to Professor Lagarde, 
is "sicher falsch." 



explained as grown on Greek soil, as an origi- 
nal Greek word (G. Curtius, 'Grundziige'5,359 
is entirely in the wrong with reference to this 
point). The Gothic and Litho-Slavic forms 
have no connection with, nor relationship to 
Greek eXa/.ov, because there were no olive 
trees in those countries. The Greek sAniov is 
borrowed from the Armenian : 

' Der Oelbaum stammt von der Siidkiiste 
Klein-Asiens, ebenfalls aus eninischem Ge- 
biete, ist von da den Griechen (als kXai'v) von 
Stammverwandten der Armenier zugefiihrt 
worden. Die Kultur des Oelbaumes is nach 
Fenestella in Italien nicht alter als das siebente 
Jahrhundert vor Christo. Zum Schlusse, says 
Lagarde, mache ich aufmerksam, dass die bei 
den Israeliten und Juden umlaufende Fluth- 
sage den Oelbaum nach Armenien setzt, da 
die aus der gestrandeten Arche Koe's ausge- 
sandte Taube doch wol das bertihmte Oel- 
baum-blatt aus keiner andern Landschaft als 
Ararat (H. Kiepert's , AA<xp6^ioi) geholt hat.' 

Packe dich! after the Lat. apage< Greek 
array i-. — For a better etymology of palma let 
Kl. read Blau's article in ZDMG, xxv,542rem. 
1, andO.WEiHE, ' Lehnworter,' p. 136 ml. 2. — 
The users of our ' etymological ' dictionary 
must think that Lat. panther, panthera is "die 
letzte Quelle " for the word panther; Skeat, 
s.v., says: 'Origin unknown.' Panther is 
from the Skt. pundarika ; this would be on 
Greek soil Ttw^r'/pixa. The panther being a 
I wild animal (i ?//j), the -Syp- was changed into 
: -Si/p- and the termination -ina, so rare in 
I early Greek, dropped; this give 7tvv$r/p ; 
TTi-v-, however, gave no sense, while irav- was 
I a well-known form ; thus -rrvviryp was changed 
! into irav-7ip which, also gave rise to the M.H.G. 
pan-tier, a secondary popular etymology. T 5 — 
Under Panzer reference should be made to 
Latin pantex, the paunch, the bowels, whence 
j It. pancia. — Paper, Kl. says, is from the Lat.- 
! Greek papyrum -nani'po^. But the latter is 
not a Greek word. See G'dtting. gelehrt. 
Anz. (15 April, 1887), p. 3H-3I2.=Lag. 'Mit- 
theilungen,' ii, 260-261, where the author says : 

Konnten gewisse Salzfische und gewisse 
Turbanbinden Burische heissen, weil sie aus 
Bura(bei Damiette in Egypten) stammten, so 
konnte auch das aus den Rohren des bei Bura 
gelegenen Menzale-sees gefertigte Schreib- 

15 " Physiologus in all editions for English readers ; Jesus 
Sohn des Parders, bei Eisenmenger 'Entdecktes Judentum." 
Paul de Lagarde. 
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stoffals (Koptisch) Pa-bour(das Burische) be- 
zeich'net werden. Bura, near Damiette, was a 
well-known centre for paper-manufacturing. 
See also Loew, 'Aram. Pflanzennamen,' §30. 
— Latin pardalis, pardus, whence German Par- 
del, parder (cf. leopard) is borrowed from the 
Greek xap^aXi?, Ttdp^u?, which is the Skt. 
pridaku, pridakii. — Why does Kl. omit Patsche 
patschen, patscheln and patsch ? (1) Hand- 
schlag, from Fr. battre, schlagen ; (2) breit auf- 
tretender Fuss ; aufspreitzende Fliissigkeit, in 
die man tritt, aus Fr. patte, Pfote. The 
etymologies of battre and patte are given by 
Brachet, I.e. — If Pauke goes back to Latin 
bucina, it should be remembered that the 
latter is a contraction from bovi-cina (from 
bovem+canere), whence Greek fivneivr) ; cf. 
also Engl, bugle; there should be a cross- 
reference to Posaune. — Latin poena, whence 
Pein, is borrowed from the Greek itoivij; cf., 
for example, O. Weise, ' Lehnworter,' p. 545; 
and pelicanus (Pelikan) is from the Greek 
ite\£xavoS and this, according to Weise, ib., 
p. no, from an Egyptian source, as the bird's 
home is Egypt. — For Pelz cf. also pelzen, 
M.H.G. belzen=m die Rinde pfropfen, from 
Fr. pel, peau<Lat. pellis. — Petschaft and 
Pitschieren (for Pelschieren after the analogy 
of Pitsch) are from the Hebrew pittuhim 
Gott. Gelehrt. Nachr., 1882, 402; Lag., 
'Nominal-formation,' p. 85); and Lat. piper 
(whence Pfeffer) is borrowed from the 
Greek Ttenspi ; this from Skt. pipala ; 
cf. also the Arabic babary. Loew, ' Pflanzen- 
namen,' §§259 and 316. — Under Pflaume from 
Lat. prunum, Greek Ttpovvov and xpov/ivcv 
notice the dialectical form Prumme. — German 
Plage cannot be etymologically explained 
from Lat. plaga, unless we know that this is 
borrowed from the Greek TtXr/yr} a blow, a 
stroke, from the verb 7tXrjrTf.iv, to strike. — 
French plan, whence German der Plan, goes 
back to Latin planum. Plan being given, we 
expect a word on die Plane : coarse linen 
(grob-leinenes Tuch) cf. Planwagen, from the 
plural of Die Blahe=M.H.G. blahe; grobc 
Packlein tvand, coarse pack-cloth ; cf. the pro- 
vincial i?/(/7/f=curtain. — Platz (2) M. ' Dunner 
Kuchen,' M.H.D., nur im md. platzbecke= 
Fladenbacker, ob zu platt ? oder aus poln. 
placek ' flacher ' Kuchen (Kluge). But why 



not from the Latin placenta, with a leaning 
towards Platz (i)=square ; placenta, again, is 
borrowed from the Greek TtXaovi, a flat cake, 
after the analogy of 'placere,' to please, to 
satisfy.— Plusch, 'M. erst N.H.D. nach gleich- 
bedeutend. fr. peluche (it. peluzzo),' so 
Kluge; but where is the etymology.? Fr. 
peluche from It. peluccio, this from Lat. 
piluccius, a derivative of pilum ; the change of 
i into e is regular for atonic syllables.— Under 
Posse—Zierrat (ornament) reference should 
be made to bosseln (2); Posse, bossieren (Fr. 
bosseler) cf. M.H.G. bdzen to strike, and 
Amboss (anebdz). "Dazu," says Kluge, 
"Engl, bosh, Schein, Anschein " ? Engl, 
bosh, oh bosh., is from the Turkish bosh 
idle, vain, and was brought to England by the 
English soldiers during the Crimean war 
(Miklosich, 1. c). — Why does Kl. omit Potz 
(in imprecations) for botz=Bocks, cf. M.H.G. 
helleboc=de\ l i\; Potztausend,c{. fitj/tfjai ; while 
Potzteu/el=Gottes-teuM (cf. corbleu=corps 
de dieu ; sangbleu=sang de dieu). — An 'ety- 
mological ' dictionary should at least state 
that prop he zeien (M.H.G. prophezie, prophetic) 
has its ' letzte Quelle ' in Greek Ttpocpr/re.ia 
(this from 7rpocp?frT/c, the noun to uporpdvai to 
say before-hand, to foretell, originally to pro- 
nounce. — Could not Pumpe have some con- 
nection with Greek Tto/ntoi a (water-) conduc- 
tor, an instrument by which the water is sent 
up to the surface (from Greek 7rejn7tF.1v to send)? 
— Putzen (verb) from the late M.H.G. bntzen 
'to decorate' (so Kluge); but why not, for 
the sake of etymology, add that putzen is 
derived from the noun Putz, which is borrow- 
ed from the Latin putus, clear, bright ? An 
entirely different word is Butze, Butz, (M.H. 
G. butze) Poller=and Klopfgeist, a ghost ; 
then also a disagreeable object, from M.H.G. 
btezen,\a strike, to beat. — Speaking of the ety- 
mology of Quitte, Engl, quince, from the 
Lat. cotdnea, Kluge says : ' der Zusammen- 
hang dieses Lat. cotdnea, (Nebenform cotta- 
num) mit gr. xvSoa'vf.a ist unklar. But there is 
a Cyprian form H(>Soovea=/.tiJXa xv8ao'via= 
6ijMa x flLiE 9 lva ' which answers to the Lat. 
cotonea ; the change from d to t being not so 
rare, see Also Loew, 'Aram. Pflanzennamen,' 
§§ 103 and 279. The Greek is from the Semitic. 
Why not refer under Rahmen to Latin ra- 
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mus, a branch, a twig ? — For .ff«z« bear in 
mind Rain-farn, changed from M.H.G. Raine- 
vane=Grenzfahne, ein Doldengewachs. — 
There are two German words Rang(i) in 'den 
Rang ablaufen,' from ringen, for original 
Rank, still found in the seventeenth century ; 
later on Rank was no longer understood ety- 
mologically and changed to Rang after the 
analogy of Rang(2)=Reihe=ro\v. — If I am 
not mistaken, there is a M.H.G. ranz— fight, 
dispute, whence the N.H.G. an-ranzen; this 
ranz may be connected with the M.H.G. verb 
rensen=ransen or ranzen=to stretch out one's 
limbs, to behave in a boorish, impudent man- 
ner (sich zuchtlos benehtnen). — Rappuse. Kl. 
should study in Getting. Gelehrt. Anz., 1885, 
p. 59=Lag., 'Mitth.,' iii (toward the end), 
where we read : 

Rappuse stammt nicht von dem aus irgend 
einer Kinderschule aufgelesenen Zeitworte : 
weg-rapsen (wie das Register zur Revidirten 
Lutherbibel, 1883, uns weis macht) sondern ist 
das Franzosische — von Fr. Diez nicht gedeu- 
tete — grabuge; grabuge war noch 1839 ein 
beliebtes Kartenspiel. 

Kl. might have inserted Rate (F.) from Fr. 
rate, Latin rata (pars) a fixed share, portion ; 
cf. Engl, rate.— For Rauschgelb see Lag., 
'Arm.,' §757 and 'Semitica,' i, 64. — Rets (1) 
goes back to Skt. vrihi and Old-Persian brtzi ; 
see Lag., 'Arm.,' §431, and Loew, 'Aram. 
Pflanzennamen,' §306.— A good German word 
=citizen by this time — though not yet recog- 
nised by Kl. — is das Renter from O. Fr. rivi&re 
(bank of a river), Sp. ribera, from Late-Lat. 
*riparia (a derivative of ripa, bank, shore) ; Re- 
vier became a neuter in German, after das 
Ufer. — For Rhabarber compare Greek pa 
fidpfiapov , and study Lag., 'Abh.,' p. 82, No. 
213. — I should like to see the following para- 
graph in the fifth edition : Ried (n.) (1) ausge- 
rodeter Boden, M.H.D. riet (riedes), A.H.D. 
riot, neben echt M.H.D. riute, A.H.D. riuti= 
Riet oder Rent, von M.H.D. riuten, reuten; 
cf. Beckenried, Schussenried, Winkelried ; 
Baireuth, etc. ; und roden, sowie die Stadte- 
namen : Rodheim, Romrod, Wernigerode; 
Roth und Neuroth, etc. (2) Low-German for 
Riet, q. v.— There is in German another word 
Riemen=' an oar ' from the Latin remus, and 
this from Greek tpsrjuof. — Ries, from Late- 
Latin and Italian risma, may go back to Latin 



rismus.from the Greek (d)ptS/tdf. — The article 
Rose does not give an etymology of the word ; 
everybody knows that the German is from the 
Lat. rosa ; ' rosa ist den Griechen abgeborgtes 
poSea mit assibilierung, wie Clausus statt 
Claudius, Ital. orzo=orge (=hordeum) ' Pott 
in KZ, 26, 140. Greek pdSov (Archil, frgm 
29)=./7->')50c=Aeolian fJpoSov is theArmenian. 
vard, whence Modern Persian gul, and Ara- 
mean vardah ; Coptic vert, ourt. (Abel, 
'Koptische Untersuchungen,' i, 208) ; see also, 
Zeitschr. der deutsch. morgenl. Gesellsch., 
vii, 118 ff., and xiii, 390; KZ, x, 490, and xxiii, 
37; Lag., 'Arm.,' p. 143, §2106 and idem., 
'Abh.,' 75,6, and see s.v. l.ilie; Loew, 'Aram. 
Pflanzennamen,' §88; O. Weise, Lehnworter, 
p. 21, bel; Spiegel in Kuhn and Schleich- 
er's Beitrdgen, i, 317 derived it from the Skt. 
vridh, to grow. 

'Salamander (M.) aus M.H.D. salamander. 
M. — Fr. salamandra ; der Ursprung der stu- 
dentischen Salamander, der erst in die 3oer 
oder 4oer Jahre unseres Jahrhunderts fallt, ist 
sehr umstritten.' 

So Kluge, but this is, to say the least, very 
confusing. The fifth edition, let us hope, will 
change it into something like the following : 
Salamander (M.) (1) a lizard, from Fr. salaman- 
dre<Lat. salamandra < Greek 6a\awxv$ap 
< Arab. samandar< Persian samandar-dur-dal- 
dul; from Persian samand=red as fire; (2) in 
Salamander reiben, an expression first heard 
toward 1840 at the University of Bonn. Sala- 
mander reiben originally means ' to drink one 
another's health.' Every German student 
knows how fond our commilitones were and 
still are of using foreign words for greeting, 
etc. One of the commonest is the Arabic sal- 
am (alaika), health (to thee). I believe that 
the origin of the Salamander reiben is the fol- 
lowing: Salamander stands for Salam ein- 
ander zutrinken ; this was contracted after the 
analogy of the name of the lizard, into Salam 
(ein) ander zutrinken, as is the case in many 
other expressions ; for example, Salmiac for 
sal-ammoniac, bos'n for boatswain, to'gal'nts'ls 
=topgallantsails and cf. W11. D. Whitney, 
' Language and the study of language,' p. 72f., 
etc. The original meaning was soon lost sight 
of, and, as the ceremony before drinking one 
another's salam consisted in gently rubbing the 
glass of beer over the surface of the table, the 
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expression arose einen Salamander reiben. — 
The Latin salmo, whence German Salm, is of 
Celtic origin=salmo, according to O. Weise, 
' Lehnworter,' p. 13. — The Greek form whence 
comes Latin sarda and German Sarder, is not 
da'pSiov but 6dpSr/. — Kl. might have mention- 
ed SchabraCke (F.) from the Tataric caprak (a 
cover), a word much better known than Peke- 
sche, etc., — or Schablone (from Middle-Du. 
schampelion, exemplar, pattern) <Fr. champ- 
ion (cf. Engl, champion); Late-Latin campio, 
one who engages in any contest, also standard 
weight (Muster-Gewicht), from Lat. campus. — 
Schach should refer to 'matt' for Schach-matt= 
Engl.checkmate=Fr.£chec et msX.-Schachern 
being given, we should expect also schdchten, 
a Modern-Jewish word, from Hebrew schahat 
to butcher, to slaughter. — Schafott, Kl. says, 
(N.) erst N.H.D., mit (oder vermittelst ?) ndl. 
schavot aus frz. ^chafaut, alter chafaut. But 
where is the etymology of the word ? Schafott 
is from Fr. <§chafaut (O. Fr. chafaut) < It. cata- 
falco (cf. German Katafalk)<0\d-Sp. catar to 
look (from Lat. captare) and It. palco=balco- 
ny (from O.H.G. d'er palcho=Ba\ken, the 
beam, rafter), also see Brachet, 1. c, p. 192. — 
Greek 6nyiirpov (1. Schaft) should have a 
cross-reference to Zepter,and Zepter to Schaft; 
so also Psalter and Salter, etc. — The Lat. 
calamus, whence Schalmei, is borrowed from 
the Greek xdAauo?, a reed; a good rational 
etymology of the word is given by Brachet, 
1. c, on p. 192, s.v. echalotte. — The French 
chancre, whence Germ. Schanker is from the 
Latin cancer, an ulcer. — Schanier and Schar- 
nier (N.) has become a good German word ; 
from Fr. charniere<Lat. cardinaria ; this from 
cardo, cardinis, a hinge. — Schielen Kluge 
refers to schel; correct it into scheel, q.v., and 
observe that scheel-sichtig is from scheel 
sehen and scheelsiichtig from Scheel-sucht. — 
The M.H.G. slur, mentioned under Schlaraffe, 
is to be connected with Engl, to slur, Germ. 
schluren, schloren, schliirren, etc., to do some- 
thing negligently or slovenly.— Schlipfrig— 
schlupfrig (so Kluge) ; but is not schliipfrig 
from M.H.G. sliipfen<sliefen, while schlip- 
frig is the O.H.G. sliph=schlipf abrutschen 
Kschleifen, M.H.G. slifen? — Schoppen is bor- 
rowed from the Latin scyphus and this from 
the Greek dxvqioi (which is the same as uvqiot, 



Lat. cupa); cf. O. Weise, 'Lehnworter,' p. 8. 
— Latin scola, whence Schule, should be re- 
ferred to Greek 6x0X7) and Lat. scutula, scu- 
tella, whence Schiissel, to Greek 6xvrdXr/. 
— Between Schiitz and Schwach I would insert 
Schwabe=Mehlkafer, M.H.D. swarbe, von 
swirben=sich wirbelnd bewegen ; and after 
schwarz a note on Schwarzkunst (F.) Engl, 
necromancy. Greek VExpouocvTzia became 
through a misunderstanding on the part of the 
Late-Latin translators nigromantia, assimilat- 
ing it to Lat. niger, black, dark ; nigromantia 
translated into German gave Schwarzkunst. — 
Schwein should mention Schiveinigel, whose 
second component part appears to X)e=nickel 
(a small horse, a pony, then also an insignifi- 
cant, contemptible fellow) ; cf. Du. negge and 
Engl. nag. — Seide should refer to Engl, satin ; 
— The Latin Sapo, Seife, is the Greek 66-rroav 
and Fr. ceieri, whence Sellerie, is from the 
Italian seleri, which, according to Brachet, is 
'one forme pi^montaise.' — Sittich from Lat. 
psittacus, Greek 6irrocho~, goes back to the 
Armenian CovSan ; cf. Lag. 'Arm.,' §868. — 
Under Skizze mention might be made of Eng. 
sketch, and Fr. esquisse ; all go back to 
Greek 6xsSto;. — Smaragd : gelehrtes Wort 
nach lat. smaragdus (so Kluge) ; that is no ety- 
mology. Lat. smaragdus is from the Greek 
6pdpaySo<;=fidpay8oi and this from the Skt. 
marakata, which also passed into Hebrew as 
bareqeth, with assimilation to baraq, it shines, 
it flickers; cf. Lag. 'Arm.,' §785-6. Bezz. 
Beiir., vii, 171; KZ. xxx, 85 and 44of.— For 
Socke let Kl. read O. Weise, 'Lehnworter,' 
p. 20 and rm. i.— I miss the word Soda from 
the Lat. solida : firm, compact (aus der festen 
Asche von Strandpflanzen gewonnen) ; and 
Spalier from Fr. espalier < It. spalla<Lat. 
spatula, a diminutive of Lat. spatha. which is 
borrowed from the Greek (find^rj) ; see also 
Spatcn. — In studying Spargel, bear in mind 
that Lat. asparagus is borrowed from the 
Greek (a6n:dpayof), and this from the Zend 
cparegha ; cf. Lith. spurges and also Engl, 
asparagus.— Spelunke (F.) might have been 
quoted ; from Lat. spelunca, which is borrow- 
ed from the Greek 6itf)\vyc, a grotto, a cave. — ■ 
Under Spiegel reference sould be made to Fr. 
espiegle, roguish, explaining the name Eulen- 
spiegel.—Stoff, Kluge says, (M.) erst nhd. mit 
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ndl. stof und Engl, stuff; aus dem Roman., 
vgl. frz. e4offe ; ital. stoffa (F.) ; deren Ur- 
sprung unaufgeklart ist. Brachet, 1. c, p. 
220 says: Fr. £toffe<0. Fr. estoffe and It. 
stoffa, from Germ, stoff; while Skeat, s. v. 
stuff, derives all the modern forms from Lat. 
stupa, stuppa, the coarse part of flax ; he 
forgets, however, to add that this Latin word 
is borrowed from the Greek 6rvit7 l =6ru7tn/, 
as does also Kluge, s. v. Stopfel (see O. 
Weise, 'Lehnworter,' p. 26, above). In Arab- 
ic we have a noun caub, c6b=dress, clothing; 
Semitic c being transliterated in the European 
languages by si, as I have shown above s. v. 
Alabaster, an Arabic origin of this word (stoffa 
<c6b) would not be very strange. I will add 
here that Professor Lagarde doubts this ety- 
mology, and I hope that soon another and 
better one will be proposed. — For straucheln 
cf. Engl, to struggle. 

Tappe I would take to be an onomatopoetic 
word, just as mampfen,q.v. above. — Teppich is 
' traced ' back as far as Lat. tapetum ! Lat. 
tapetum is from the Greek rdxr/?, rd7trjT(o'.), a 
carpet, a rug, a woven piece of cloth ; from a 
verb, found in modern Eranian as tab : to spin, 
to weave (cf. New Persian taftah, taftik and 
toftik, Tomaschek, 'Studien,' ii, 142). ' In- 
dessen,' says O. Schrader KZ, xxx, 484, No. 
39, ' ware es wol moglich, dass in rdzt/i ein 
schon homerisches Lehnwort aus iranischem 
Kulturkreis vorliegt.' Also cf. O. Schrader, 
' Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte,' 477. 
— Thran: train-oil may perhaps be the M.H. 
G. trahen, contracted into tran (=drops). 
— Fr. trousse, whence Germ. Tross, is from the 
Late-Lat. trossa, a noun to the verb trossare, 
to pack, which is connected with Lat. tor- 
quere. — We have in German not only der 
Trupp, but also die Truppe from Fr. la troupe 
and this from Lat. turba. — The Lat. turris, 
whence Turin, is, again, borrowed from the 
Greek rviJ/H'=rv/jat?. — For oz"Vof=vinum= 
IVein (wine) see, e.g., Lag., 'Arm.,' p. 35, No. 
484 and Lag. ' Mittheilungen,' ii, 356 and 356; 
idem in 'Nominal-formation,' p. 104, rem. 2; 
KZ, xxiii, 82 and xxiv, 233 ; Bezz. Beitr., i, 294 
and Fleckeisens Neue Jahrbiicher, 1888, p. 
264. 

For Zelter compare the Span. Ze\t=Pass- 



gang.rt — The Arabic noun for Ziffer is cifr, pi. 
acfar. — The Greek nivvafiov, whence Zimmet, 
is from the Semitic, and was imported from 
Phoenicia. — Zither, Greek mSa'pa goes back 
to the Persian ciar (four)-(-tar (side). — For Zi- 
trone, whose origin according to Kluge is un- 
known, compare Lagarde, 'Semitica,' i, 56 
(Gutting. Gelehrt.Abhandl., vol. xxxiii, 1878): 

' Citron war wol ein Missverstandnis des aus 
italienischem citrolo rucklatinisierten citrullus, 
des mittelalterlichen Namens der Arbuse oder 
Wassermelone.' 

The Modern-Arabic name for Zitrone is lai- 
mmi or limun, whence our Engl, lemon. 

In conclusion, I would again cheerfully 
acknowledge the great merits of Kluge's 
work in the field of Teutonic etymology and 
phonetics. It has been said with great justice : 
"Etymology is both the most important 
and the most difficult member of the 
sciences which cluster around the study 
of language." The absence of references 
to etymological literature has been noted as 
a serious defect in C. H. Balg's book, 'A Com- 
parative Glossary of the Gothic Language ' ; 
the same criticism applies still more forcibly 
to Kluge's dictionary. Let him read the last 
paragraph on p. 101 of the American Journal 
of Philology, \\. The influence of Modern- 
Hebrew on the German language has by no 
means yet been fully recognized ; it would be 
a valuable and useful work, if some Teutonic 
scholar of Jewish extraction were to examine 
the word-stock of the German language from 
the point of view of Modern-Hebrew. 

Wm. Muss-Arnolt. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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